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legislation was to be in accord witt. tlie principles of Chapter
English law. Difficulties in the application of this     IL
doctrine were raised by the perverse decisions of Mr.
Justice Boothbyx of South Australia, and finally it was
decided by the British Government to solve the prob-
lem by making it clear that repugnance of colonial
legislation was to be confined to repugnance to statu-
tory enactments, including orders, rules, and regula-
tions made under such measures, which were explicitly
or by necessary intendment applicable to the colonies.
Colonial legislatures were thus rendered free to enact
measures which contravened the principles of the
common law of England or of statutory law when such
statutory law had merely been introduced into the
colony on its foundation as part of the inheritance of
English law, for it was the accepted doctrine that on
the settlement of a colony English law, including
statutes of general application, became the law of the
colony. The legislation with which colonial legislatures
could not freely deal was thus limited to measures ex-
pressly enacted for the colonies, including such acts as
those providing for the treatment of fugitive offenders,
for extradition, for foreign enlistment and other in-
ternational issues, including prize jurisdiction and
admiralty jurisdiction. There were obviously strong
reasons for removing such questions from colonial com-
petence. They dealt with matters in which the Imperial
Government had necessarily a controlling influence,
and the use of imperial legislation was imperative
for uniformity and effectiveness. But clearly with the
development of Dominion status the restriction had
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